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in the centre of each projects a huge hook, that holds the bar 
and takes the place of a fender. 

The woodwork is of oak, treated in a tone sympathetic with 
the color of the mantel. 

The front room is the library, finished in butternut," the 
natural color of the wood being retained. The walls are in a 
peculiar red paint with a coarse texture of "paint skins." The 
cornice is of carved butternut, from which start the mouldings 
on the ceiling, dividing the same into irregular panels. The 
plaster forming the background was covered with aluminium, 
afterwards stained with Prussian Blue, giving an effect of an 
inlay of silver into steel. 

The mantel and book cases occupy one side of the room, the 
former being broad and rich in color, the facing being of steel 
blue glass tiles backed with silver, the ornament being a butter- 
nut leaf arranged in a conventional design. The wainscoting 
in this room reaches to the top of the doors, and is divided into 
large panels. Through sliding doors, draped with quiet blue 
chevron tapestry, we enter the salon. 

This room is square, in fact a cube. The corners at the 
junction between ceiling and walls is relieved by a deep core 
four feet four inches high. These being the outlines we will 
proceed to explain the treatment. The style is Louis XVI., the 
wood being in ivory finish relieved with gold ; the dado is dec- 
orated in salmon pinks, while walls are hung with pale turquoise 
blue. 

The frieze is in relief, garlands and medallions covering the 
entire surface. The cornice is composed of delicate lines and 
ornament picked out in color and metal ; the core and ceiling 
is richly decorated in keeping with this style. The hangings in 
this room play an important part, as there are no less than five 
sets, over three large sliding doors and two windows. The mate- 
rial is Spanish satin with borders of plain harmonizing tints, the 
panels being Japanese white silk woven with gold. This forms 
the background, the ornament being festoons of flowers, ribbons, 
and cartouches, these being in richer colors than the back- 
ground. 

We now pass into the dining room, the style of which is 
Elizabethan. The first thing we see is a large window running 
across the entire room, the sashes being casement and filled 
with quaintly leaded squares, giving the effect found in the old 
English Baronial Halls. The finish is San Domingo mahogany, 
and extends above the doors. The mantel and cabinets on the 
right run the entire length of the room. The mantel is high, 
and over the shelf is a large mosaic window, the subject being a 
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knight in armor. The effect of this is extremely rich, the back- 
ground being made of nuggets of glass chipped up into thick, 
irregular shapes, beginning at the top with rich peacock blue, 
and grading in ambers, pale and rich rubys. The ceiling is 
heavily timbered, and the panels are done in glazes of blue. 

Leaving this room we pass into the house and step on to a 
landing. This is covered with a Moorish spindle work dividing 
the main hall from the staircase. In this we find an oval open- 
ing, through which we get our first vista of the hall. Continu- 
ing up the stairs we arrive upon the landing or gallery over- 
looking the hall. We must stop here as the second floor is closed 
to visitors. 




FINE FURNITURE. 



NEW AND CURRENT STYLES FOR 

BEDROOM, DINING-ROOM 

AND LIBRARY. 



By N. S. Stowell. 



LITTLE indication of a revival 
of walnut for fine furniture 
begins to appear. After all 
other styles have been reviewed 
the eye turns with a sense of satisfaction to an elegant bedroom 
set in French walnut, and good taste approves its restoration to 
favor. There are many reasons for believing that within the 
next year there will be a great deal of handsome furniture in 
walnut seen in the warerooms of our best establishments. 

Just now, however, mahogany and oak are, as far as the 
consumer is concerned, in the height of their popularity, as only 
the designers and manufacturers have as yet thought about 
again taking up walnut, and it will take many months before 
it regains its former position in public favor. There is a promise 
that this wood will come out with a new and unique treatment, 
something altogether different from existing or past styles. 
Designers are absolutely silent about the new process, but full 
of enthusiasm about the results. 

There are a few extremely elegant walnut bedroom sets in 
market. They are not radically new in design, but show many 
tasteful and artistic modifications and some ideas in treatment 
which are new. There seems to be a tendency to avoid all of 
the lighter forms of what our practical ancestors called "ginger- 
bread work." The same broad treatment that prevails in art 
and textiles has developed in furniture. A single panel of fine 
French veneer extends the entire length of the head board of the 
bedstead, instead of being cut into several small upright panels 
surrounded by moldings, as was formerly the case. Top pieces 
. run straight across the head and foot boards. There are but 
few spindles or rails-^the entire suggestion is massive and solid. 
A few sets are shown with wash stand, but the majority consist 
of but two pieces, the bedstead and dressing case. A very at- 
tractive design shows wide panels in French veneer, very solid 
heavy corner posts, square for the foot, the head posts finished 
with heavy spiral pillars with square cap and round top. A 
band of heavy carving is in floral pattern, with ends of ribbon 
and tassels, suggesting a wreath divided and laid along the edge 
of the headboard just below the rail. Egyptian wings make a 
finish on either end of the wreath. The dressing case has a 
swinging mirror supported by posts in spiral pattern to match 
the bedstead. There is no frame above the molding which en- 
closes the mirror. 

A handsome set is in solid mahogany. There are long panels 
of fluted work like the surface of a wash board. A ribbon and 
arabesque carving ornaments the head board. This has curved 
panels of the same wash board pattern on either side^ A heavy 
band of polished wood, with round ornaments like furniture but- 
tons, crosses below the plain panel. The dressing case shows the 
upper drawers in wash board finish. The lower part is plain. 
The mirror swings between standards with carved tops. This 
style also has no frame above that in which the mirror is set. 

An admirable specimen of cabinet work is shown in a ma- 
hogany set, with square frame and top rail, slightly rounded 
corners, a band of exceptionally fine carving in undercut work 
in flowers and leaves, arranged in garlands and tied at intervals 
with ribbon bows. This decoration, with the solid rail and mold- 
ing below, occupy about fourteen inches, and below this is a wide 
perfectly plain panel of slightly waved grain, highly polished. 
The mirror in the dressing case belonging to this set has a nar- 
row molding around it, and swings in an elaborate frame, orna- 
mented with garlands and knots of ribbon in the manner des- 
cribed. The front is plain and the moldings are very heavy. 
The marble used for the slabs is dark, with as little very light 
veining as possible. White marble is quite out of use. It is 
doubtful if half a dozen sets of really fine furniture with white 
marble tops could be. found among the leading warerooms of the 
entire city. 

All of the best goods have brass keys, handles and fittings 
for swinging the mirrors. The finish of the woodwork is in every 
respect admirable, and all grades seem to be made with the 
same care and attention to details. 

A very elegant dressing case has a long mirror at one side, a 
drawer the entire length of the bottom of the case, and three 
drawers at the side of the mirror. There is a marble slab, and 
some distance above that a small bracket. The design is not un- 
like those seen some years ago, but the finish and general style 
is more trim and compact, and has not the cumbersome effect of 
those formerly used. 

This class of goods is made in mahogany, oak, cherry with 
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mahogany finish, and for less expensive work various woods, such 
as ash, birch, maple and chestnut. Medium and low priced sets 
usually include a washstand, while the finest sets have only the 
bedstead and dressing case. Prices range from $25 for plain wood 
top ash, or stained sets, to $300 or $400 for those of mahogany 
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or oak, handsomely carved. In the low priced goods there is the 
same attention to detail and the same regard for quality of work 
and finish. 

But it is to folding beds that manufacturers are just now 
giving their best ideas and most earnest endeavors. There are 
scores of patents, improvements and modifications of established 
patterns, each claiming points of superiority and each, doubtless, 
having its own peculiar advantages. There are beds in the 
market that are so cumbersome from the enormous weight of 
iron necessary to balance them, that they are little better than 
a nuisance. It is almost impossible to move them without stal- 
wart help, and an ordinary chamber maid is quite unable to 
cope with such a mass of wood and metal. A bed that requires 
more than three or four hundred pounds of iron is apt to be 
faulty in construction, and with such great Weight must almost 
of necessity get out of order from the constant strain upon it. 

There is a comparatively new style of bed construction on a 
principle that seems to be much more practical than many of 
those with which we are familiar. A wheel with a V shaped 
edge works easily upon an axle that is firmly fixed to the upright 
framework of the bed, and another wheel with a wedge shaped 
edge is attached to the movable portion. This wedge engages 
with the V in the frame and the coupling is made fast. A 
moderate weight is sufficient to balance the movable portion, 
which is kept exactly in place by the wheels. There is no rattling 
or shaking, and no difficulty in closing the bed. In some other 
patterns if the bed does not stand exactly level on the floor the 
two parts will come in contact at one side and can only be closed 
by crowding the inner portion into place. In beds where there 
is a great quantity of iron this is sometimes almost impossible, 
owing to the strain on the frame. 

The finish of some of these wheel action beds is artistic in 
the extreme. One pattern shows a full length mirror of beveled 
French plate glass, a square top with centre piece in carving 
and fine French veneer. The top projects and has a recessed 
panel with front of curved bar and spindle work. Below the top 
are fancy posts and a bracket shelf with scroll work and carving. 
The sides are in panels of French veneer, with heavy moldings 
in plain finish. The base is solid and heavy, with a narrow band 
of veneer protected by projecting moldings. 

Another style shows a mirror of bevelled plate glass covering 
about three-fourths of the face of the bed when closed. A narrow 



band of veneer, surrounds the mirror, and there are long narrow 
panels on either side divided across the middle by plain bands. 
The corners are of turned spiral posts, set on square standards 
at the base, divided midway of their length by square sections 
with veneered isides, and surmounted by carved dolphins heads, 
each with a ball in its mouth. These balls form the rest for the 
bed when open. The cross piece at the top is elaborately carved 
and veneered, as are also the sides of the frame ; the base is 
plain and solid. This design is specially elegant. 

A pattern, with smaller mirror, has a shelf on which the base 
of the mirror rests. The top of the frame is slightly convex and 
the finish is fine French walnut. Another style has the mirror 
set in scroll work and a handsomely carved cornice across the 
top. A mirror, wide and short, with a small shelf below sup- 
ported by slender pillars and with polished panels of various 
forms^ is the finish in another design. Less expensive styles have 
polished or veneered panels and no glass. Some of these are very 
pretty, and while they are less elaborate, the quality of the 
work, material and design is" equal to the finest goods. 

Handsome hall furniture in oak is shown. A hall settle in 
quartered oak is a specially attractive piece of work. The front 
is carved in wide fan-shaped designs, with bands on either side ; 
the arms are dolphin's heads. The back is solid, with carved rail 
and corner posts. In the seat there is a cover or trap door cover- 
ing a deep chest. A large mirror of beveled plate glass hangs 
upon the wall above the settle. Hat racks are finished in oak 
and mahogany, with plate glass and brass fittings. 

Book cases and fancy cabinets are shown in very elegant de- 
signs and great variety. Plain shelves, with bracket tops and 
rod for a curtain cost $12 to $25, according to size and finish. 
Cabinets, with doors of veneer panels, plate glass or mirrors, are 
shown in alFpriees from $25 to $250. Gallery tops, alcoves, trel- 
lis work, portico effects and landings, with shelves in spiral stair 
fashion, are pretty. A novelty has drawers at the base— four 
shelves on either side — square cupboards at either corner of the 
top, and in the middle a round opening in a door, through- which 
is seen a bracket, upon which a bit of bric-a-brac may be tied 
with a ribbon. A style, having drawers and cabinets, with glass 
doors in the middle and rows of shelves on either side, is popu- 
lar. This cabinet stands at least seven feet high and has remark- 
able storage capacity. The top has a mansard suggestion, and 
there are shelves and brackets of various sizes and styles. 

Sideboards are massive and elegant. They are for the most 
part of solid carved wood. Veneers are scarcely suitable for a 
sideboard, although they are used to some extent. Nearly all of 
the more expensive styles have one or more sheets of beveled 
plate mirror glass in the back ; others have transparent plate in 
the doors above the table. Brackets, shelves, fancy drawers and 
galleries are seen in many of the late styles. A notable feature 
is their solidity and the suggestion of durability. They are evi- 
dently made for posterity, which is a most excellent provision. 
Drop handles and other fittings are of brass. Sideboards come 
in all sizes and at all prices. They may be bought for $15, or 
the millionaire may draw his check for $1,200 or more at his 
pleasure. There is really no limit to the cost of such articles, as 
a thousand dollars worth of hand carving would not seem to be 
ill bestowed on some of the handsomest styles. 

Dining-room chairs in oak, mahogany or cherry are popular. 
They are usually covered with leather, and may have solid or 
spring seats according to the taste of the purchaser. 
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